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some researchers define knowledge as something amenable to codification and process, 
while others limit this definition to explicit knowledge. 

In addition, several authors suggest that knowledge management will help firms use or¬ 
ganizational knowledge as an asset, provide a competitive advantage, or help firms become 
learning organizations without ever defining these terms or elucidating why they are impor¬ 
tant. Considering the range of readers’ backgrounds, definitions and justifications for these 
and similar terms would go a long way to improving the usefulness of this book. As an 
example, many people involved in the information systems design so critical to knowledge 
management are not trained in business and do not come to this book with a clear under¬ 
standing of competitive advantage or strategy. If an author is going to base a valuation of 
knowledge management on its contribution to the firm’s competitive advantage, it isn’t too 
much to ask that the reader be told what this is. 

Despite these weaknesses, the book is an excellent enlargement of knowledge man¬ 
agement concepts to the practitioner community, providing the right amount of theory and 
practical application via case studies. It is generally well written and the eye-catching format 
of shaded text boxes and callouts quickly bring the reader’s attention to important points. 
With supplemental readings. Knowledge Management in the SocioTechnical World—The 
Graffiti Continues offers the undergraduate an outstanding introduction. Graduate students 
and researchers will find that the book stands on its on as an excellent insight into the current 
state of knowledge management theory and practice. 

For readers unfamiliar with the sociotechnical perspective, this book clearly shows that 
information technology and technology-based processes alone cannot make a viable knowl¬ 
edge management system if the social aspects of knowledge enabling, knowledge creation, 
knowledge use, and knowledge sharing are ignored. So far, only humans create knowledge. 
While researchers in the field are aware of the necessity of including the human, many 
students and practitioners, wowed by (or sold on) the promise of a technological cure for 
every ill, are not. Using the sociotechnical perspective is not a guarantor of success. How¬ 
ever, the selected research and case studies make it clear that only with the sociotechnical 
perspective do knowledge management projects stand a chance. Knowledge Management 
in the SocioTechnical World—The Graffiti Continues is recommended reading for anyone 
looking for a broad exposure to problems in researching, implementing, and working with 
knowledge management systems. 

Patricia Katopol 

Information School 
University of Washington 
E-mail: Pfk@u.washington.edu 


Looking for Information—A Survey of Research on Information Seeking, Needs, 
and Behavior. Donald O. Case. Lexington: Academic Press, 2002; 350p. Price: $89.95 
(ISBN: 012150381X). 

Looking for Information helps fill a major gap in the literature of the information and 
communication fields by bringing together and considering research related to information 
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needs, seeking, and behavior. As the author notes this area of research was addressed 
periodically in the Annual Review of Information Science and Technology through the 
mid-1980s, but since then there has been no comprehensive attempt to review the state of 
research in information needs, seeking, and related behavior. The author specifies the scope 
of the book in the following introductory statement: “This book defines concepts relevant to 
information behavior, identifies models and theories used in information seeking, reviews 
research findings of the past two decades, and suggests some avenues for future improvement 
in what we know about the topic.” (p. xv) 

A particular strength of the book is that it integrates research of scholars in the information 
field with that of those from the communication field. The book seems to be intended and 
suited for use as a text, in whole or in part, for courses in information behavior. While 
the book does not directly focus on aspects of research studies that are directly applicable 
to information retrieval systems, it does provide a broad overview of people’s information 
behavior, which should be useful for retrieval system researchers and designers. Much more 
directly applicable to information retrieval system research and design is the excellent work 
by Rice, McCreadie, and Chang (2001) entitled Accessing and Browsing Information and 
Communication. 

Looking for Information is divided into five parts, consisting of 9 chapters, and is supple¬ 
mented by an appendix, which includes discussion questions, references, and an index. Part 
I consists of two chapters. Chapter One briefly introduces basic terminology (e.g., informa¬ 
tion, information need, information seeking, information behavior), comments on a shift 
from systems-oriented to people-oriented research, provides a list of ten myths regarding 
information and information seeking drawn from the work of Brenda Dervin, considers 
the context and scope of information behavior research, and provides an overview of the 
text and reading strategies. Chapter Two contextualizes information behavior through five 
information seeking scenarios that involve buying products, finding information in a library, 
betting on race horses, finding the law, and finding health information. These scenarios are 
contrasted at the end of the chapter to indicate the broad range of situations, motivations, 
sources of information, time pressure, and thoroughness of information search that might be 
found under the hat of information behavior. This chapter is particularly useful for those who 
have not thought about the nature of information seeking as it grounds the concepts, theories, 
models, etc. considered in subsequent chapters in common and real-world examples. 

Part Two consists of three chapters, which introduce concepts of import in considering 
information behavior. Chapter Three tackles information as a fundamental conception. 
This is a good overview of thinking on information and the evolution of definitions and 
conceptions of information over time. The one idea, which seems to be missing from the 
chapter, is that information may be different things to scholars and practitioners in the 
information and communication fields than to people engaged in everyday life and work. 
That is, people, in the context of tasks, interests, events, etc., ultimately define information 
for themselves. While it may be that everything has the potential of becoming information, 
it is through studies of information behavior that we can understand how, what, where, 
when, and why something actually becomes information. 

Chapter Four considers the concept of information needs, with brief exploration of in¬ 
formation seeking. The chapter starts with consideration of motivation, as an aspect of 
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information needs: what gets people to take action to seek information? This is followed up 
with consideration of three views of information needs: seeking answers (Robert Taylor), 
reducing uncertainty (Charles Atkins, Nicholas Belkin); and making sense (Brenda Dervin), 
as well as a section that reflects on how these views interact and fit together. The chapter 
moves on to comment on the difficulty of measuring information needs as they are psycho¬ 
logically internal to people and must be inferred. Finally, several definitions of informa¬ 
tion seeking are offered and there is an expression of preference for the term information 
behavior as a broader term, which focuses on identifiable information-related actions by 
people. 

Chapter Five introduces a range of ancillary concepts: decision-making; browsing, scan¬ 
ning, and serendipity; relevance, salience, and pertinence; and information avoidance, 
poverty, and overload. This is a rich chapter as the concepts it introduces are tied to many 
critical issues in the information field. While the introductions to these concepts are brief, 
they do provide the substance needed by novice readers to understand the issues involved 
and to move on to cited material as they wish. 

Part III focuses on models, perspectives, paradigms, and theories related to informa¬ 
tion behavior. Chapter Six highlights five general models of information seeking after 
considering the nature of models generally and in particular regard to information seek¬ 
ing. The models introduced include Tom Wilson’s general model of information behavior; 
James Krikelas’ causal model of information seeking behavior; Johnsons causal model of 
information seeking actions; and Leckie, Pettigrew, and Sylvain’s model of professional 
information seeking. The chapter ends with a feature comparison of these five models. 

Chapter Seven distinguishes between perspectives, paradigms, and theories. The per¬ 
spectives and paradigms mentioned in the chapter seem to relate to the philosophical un¬ 
derpinnings of a discipline (i.e., ontology, axiology, epistemology, methodology) and the 
influences that they have on what constitutes, for instance, acceptable research. Theories 
are seen as explanations and generalizations. The author suggests that there is no existing 
grand theory of information seeking, that information seeking and use studies seldom pro¬ 
pose theory, and that the intent of most studies is to improve operations. He does indicate 
that theories from other disciplines might apply and provides examples (i.e., diffusion of 
innovation, uses and gratification) from Elfreda Chatman’s work, whom he also notes has 
made theoretical contributions (of a grounded middle-range nature) of her own through, 
for example, her theories of information poverty and life in the round. Highlighted in the 
chapter are five paradigms, which have or could be used in information seeking research: 
Zipf’s principle of least effort, along with theories of uses and gratification, sense-making, 
media use as social action, and play and entertainment. Also included is a summary of other 
theories that have served to inform information behavior research. 

Part Four raises the issue of methods. This section, which consists of two chapters, seems 
the least helpful in that it does not come to grips with the particular challenges of research 
into people’s information behavior. It is safe to say that there is no perfect research method. 
Yet, the various methods have their individual strengths and weaknesses. What often reads as 
a catalog of examples of application of research approaches would have been enhanced with 
some attempt to consider the challenges of researching information behavior and the place 
of different research strategies in information behavior research. Extensive methods (e.g., 
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surveys) provide very different information and insights than intensive methods (e.g., a case 
study). The outcome of the first might be generalization to a population; the outcome of the 
second might be theoretical in the sense of identification of contextually grounded patterns 
of behavior, which could be further tested to see how generally applicable the patterns of 
behavior found in one setting are to others. Chapter 8 focuses on research process. It also 
considers the concepts of induction and deduction, and validity and reliability. There is also 
relatively extensive mention of research ethics. This chapter is, in essence, a short course 
in research methods, which applies concepts from extensive approaches to research (e.g., 
validity, reliability) to intensive research strategies like grounded theory and ethnography, 
which are better evaluated by applying trustworthiness criteria (Lincoln and Guba 1985). 
Chapter 9 provides examples of methods employed in information behavior research. These 
include: the case study, experiments, surveys, interviews of various sorts (brief, intensive, 
and focus group), diaries, unobtrusive approaches (historical and content analysis), use of 
multiple data sources, and meta-analysis. 

Part Five contains four chapters. Three of these apply various views (e.g., occupation, 
social role, demographic factors) of information behavior research. The fourth is a summary 
and conclusion for the book, as well as a critique of information behavior research. While 
there is no attempt to be comprehensive in the selection of studies related to the foci of these 
chapters, the studies presented are good representatives and the summaries are helpful in 
getting a sense of the patterns of behavior found in different occupational settings. There 
are, of course, other ways of arraying information behavior research (e.g., by process or 
task type); the organizing approaches in these chapters are reasonable keys to this literature. 
Any organizing approach is something of a simplification as any given study might fit into 
multiple categories; the research summaries are rich enough that the reader may see other 
uses for a study categorized in one category in the text. 

Chapter Ten provides a historical perspective on the study of information behavior. As 
such, it documents the broad evolution of this research area by chronicling its coverage in 
the Annual Review of Information Science and Technology (ARIST). The chapter also esti¬ 
mates the size of the research literature and considers the concept of context as information 
behavior takes place within constraints or demands of various sorts. Chapter Eleven consid¬ 
ers research by occupational category: scientists and engineers, social scientists, humanists, 
health care providers, managers, journalists, lawyers, and other occupations (e.g., artists, 
ministers). Chapter Twelve considers role (i.e., citizen, consumer, patient, and gatekeeper) 
and demographic groups (i.e., age, racial and ethnolinguistic minorities, socioeconomic 
status) as foci for information behavior research. Chapter Thirteen, the final chapter, offers 
a compact summary of what has come before. It also expresses criticisms regarding the 
quality of research particularly on information needs and uses. The statement of current 
criticisms seems to be unnecessary hard on research that intensively studies a particular 
area using a small number of subjects. That is, generalization (or external validity) seems 
to be the preferred evaluation criterion for the author; a case study report never is intended 
to claim generality. There is no expression of understanding in the text that working from 
the ground up to theorize can be at least as productive a strategy as generalization. With the 
first we have contextualized behavior and a research question is: does this pattern of behav¬ 
ior apply to other contexts? With the second we have decontextualized information and a 
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research question is: how does this result change with context? With the interplay of both 
extensive and intensive research strategies, there is the possibility that we can understand 
the variety, uncertainty, and complexity called for by Marcia Bates’ (1986) design model 
with resulting impact on both theory and practice. 

The chapter concludes by reinterpreting the 10 myths presented in Chapter One in the 
form of eight lessons of information behavior research. A few of these lessons are “more 
information is not always better ” (p. 289); “ context is central to the transfer of information” 
(p. 289); “ information seeking is a dynamic process” (p. 290). These ‘lessons’ are thought 
provoking and would seem to have both theoretical and practical implications. They might 
also lead to new research questions. 

There are some relatively minor annoyances or concerns with the text. In several places 
there is reference to items occurring later in the text (e.g., a beginning of the chapter 
quotation), which would be nice to have available at the point of reference in the text rather 
than looking for them several chapters later. There are a number of places where a word was 
omitted or less frequently where an extra word appears. These are fortunately easy to figure 
out, with a couple of exceptions. The research drawn from the communications arena seems 
less up-to-date than that from the information field. The questions in the discussion and 
application appendix are mixed as some challenge thought more than others; they would 
need to be supplemented if the book is used as a course text. A helpful feature of the text 
is the annotated recommendations for further reading at the end of each chapter. The index 

has its strengths-names are included-and weaknesses-the subjects covered in the 

text are underrepresented in the index. 

Overall, Looking for Information is a welcome addition to the literature on information 
behavior. While I sometimes disagreed with the author’s interpretations or point of view, 
I was challenged to reflect on what I was reading with the result that I learned from my 
interaction with the text. I think that there is no greater complement for a book than that it 
encourages thought and learning. 
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